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Japan Missionaries Reply to Buchanan Letter 





Say Committee Approves Actions 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. Because the issues are so serious 
may we, the missionaries mentioned in Dr. 
Buchanan’s letter (May 2), ask that you 
give this reply as complete and full pub- 
licity as you gave the charges? 

First, in regard to the proposed Chris- 
tian university in Japan, following Dr. 
Buchanan’s numbered paragraphs, we 
would say: 

Whatever may have been the intention 
to avoid overlapping and waste, the net 
result is to add a university to the several 
now in existence, none of which is will- 
ing, so far as we have any evidence, to 
surrender its own plans for development 
in the interest of the new university... . 


DR. BUCHANAN’S COMMENT that “Mr. 
Moore’s complaint that we have no indica- 
tion of the kind of Christianity to be 
taught in the university needs no reply” 
is a rather strange one.... To us itis a 
matter of vital consequence, and we are 
not prepared to lend support of any kind 
to an institution in regard to whose Chris- 
tian teaching there is doubt, or unwilling- 
ness to declare unequivocally what it in- 
tends to teach. 

In regard to the Reformed Church in 
Japan... that church was the outgrowth 
of the work of the missions of the U. S. 
and U. S. A. Presbyterian Churches and 
the Reformed Churches in America and 
the U. §. Its government was Presby- 
terian in form, but it discarded the tradi- 
tional Presbyterian and Reformed stand- 
ards about sixty years ago, substituting 
the Apostles’ Creed with a short preamble. 
But the various theological seminaries 
connected with it and the missions named 
taught with varying degrees of fidelity 
theology that was Reformed in its origins 
at least. The result was that the church 
was much more nearly Presbyterian and 
Reformed than its creed would indicate, 

Mr. Moore’s reference to the Reformed 
Church was in no way intended to give 
the impression that it is the former 
Church of Christ in Japan. It is a new 
church which has come into being since 
the war. Its leaders are among the 
eighteen members of the last Synod of the 
Church of Christ in Japan who to the very 
end voted against entering the Kyodan. 
These and the other ministers of the new 
Reformed Church state that they were 
wrong in entering the Kyodan at all... 


IN REGARD to Mr. Okada’s part in the 
closing of Chuo Seminary in Kobe at the 
beginning of the war we would refer you 
to the report from the Japan Mission in 
the General Assembly Reports for 1943. 
As to “practically dismissing our old as- 
sociates in the seminary” we would call 
Dr. Buchanan’s attention to the fact that 
the four older Japanese members of the 
faculty each in turn came to Mr. Mc- 
Tiwaine to discuss matters when it was 
evident that the Japan Mission’s position 
in regard to shrine visitation might result 
in the school being closed, and each one 
independently said that he could see noth- 
ing that could be done except to close the 
school unless the Mission would change 
its stand on this point. As to leaving 
things in Mr. Okada’s hands, there was no 
one else to whom things could be en- 
trusted, for not only was he the leader of 
the group that was willing to support the 
Mission’s position, but he alone kept in 
close touch with the missionaries in Kobe 
after the war began. However, he was 


soon left with practically nothing to care 
for, for the Japanese Government ap- 
pointed a committee of the Kyodan as 
enemy Property Custodian for all mission 
property, and this committee lost no time 
in taking everything it could out of his 
hands. 

Quite naturally when we came back to 
Japan to start our Mission work again 
we consulted Mr. Okada and his associates. 
But we also consulted other members of 
Chuo Seminary faculty who had been “dis- 
missed,” and were cordially received by 
them. Mr. McAlpine first visited Gifu and 
Nagoya stations, then Mr. Mcllwaine 
visited Takamatsu and Marugame,. After 
this they called a meeting at their house 
in Kobe of all the ministers and licentiates 
they could locate who had served the Mis- 
sion as evangelistic workers immediately 
before the Mission had been forced to close 
out its work; and they also invited the 
pastors of all churches that had been di- 
rectly connected with the Mission in the 
same period. About twenty men came. 
Mr. Okada was not among them, for he 
was not a member of either category. It 
was stated in the invitation and again at 
the meeting that the invitation did not in- 
volve or imply employment by the Mission. 

These men were told that the Mission 
had no intention of starting a new de- 
nomination for it was very evident that 
very few in the Kyodan or out of it knew 
very much about the whole church situa- 
tion, but that the Mission considered it- 
self responsible for work within its former 
area in Japan. For these reasons the Mis- 
sion would begin to use certain ministers 
in its work, but would not for the time 
being enter into formal relationships with 
the Kyodan or any other denomination. 
Persons baptized by these ministers would 
become members of the Kyodan, the Re- 
formed Church, or independent congrega- 
tions, according to the affiliation of the 
minister. This plan was approved by the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
in Nashville. The Reformed Church 
leaders and the leaders of the Kyodan 
were alike informed of our method of 
work. 


FOR OUR WORKERS four conditions 
were laid down: that they (1) Sincerely 
accept and teach according to the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism; (2) abstain 
from every form of idolatry and teach ac- 
cordingly; (3) accept responsibility for 
evangelizing the entire population of the 
district to which they were assigned; (4) 
by teaching and example build up the 
members of their churches. 

The first man we employed was a mem- 
ber of the Kyodan in Gifu. The second 
was also in the Koydan and we gave him 
his choice of a church in the Kyodan to 
which we had also recommended him and 
a field in connection with the Reformed 
Church (much less desirable than the other 
field). He said he had already made up 
his mind to enter the Reformed Church, 
and after he had been received into it he 
went to his new field. In a few months 
we had eight workers, four in each de- 
nomination. At present we have ten 
workers, six of them in the Reformed 
Church, one in process of transfer from 
the Kyodan to the Reformed Church, and 
three in the Kyodan. These figures reflect 
the movement from the Kyodan into the 
Reformed Church on the part of an in- 
creasing number of former Church of 
Christ in Japan ministers as well as some 
with other denominational backgrounds 
throughout the country. 


Dr. Buchanan’s remark, “but some few 
hesitated and continued cooperating in the 
Kyodan,” is not according to fact on two 
counts. First, relationship to the Kyodan 
was not made a condition; and second, 
none hesitated or refused. We approached 
only those who we believed could meet 
our conditions and make our evangelistic 
objectives their own. More than that, we 
have refused many former workers who 
wished to come back to us. Our reasons 
were that they had given up Christian 
work during the war and seemed to be 
looking mainly for a means of livelihood, 
or that their objectives did not agree with 
OUFE. . 


IN REGARD to our lack of cooperation 
with the former Church of Christ in Japan 
and our not being fully “aligned with” our 
General Assembly a few things should be 
said. 

(1) Dr, Buchanan objects to some of our 
predecessors in Japan having been opposed 
with us to closer cooperation with the 
Church of Christ in Japan, but perhaps 
he has forgotten that our General Assem- 
bly in 1924 forbade closer cooperation with 
it by our Mission. 

(2) The creed of the Church of Christ in 
Japan gave a few doctrines that are es- 
sential, though not as clearly as some of 
us could wish. This creed acknowledged 
the Apostles’ Creed, which was incorpo- 
rated in it, but made no reference to any 
others. The saving thing about it was 
that, as pointed out above, the church had 
originally had as its own the creeds of 
the Missions working with it, and there 
was continued instruction based in gen- 
eral on those creeds in the theological 
seminaries—something the Kyodan does 
not have. 

(3) The actions of the Japan Mission 
have received the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions, which 
could not have been the case had we been 
guilty of some of the things we are said 
to have done. 

(4) In our church, as in all Presbyterian 
churches, there are three levels of church 
law. First are our primary standards, the 
Scriptures; next our secondary standards, 
the Westminster Standards, which must 
always bow to the Scriptures; third, our 
church courts, which must bow to the first 
two. Dr. Buchanan attempts to take his 
stand, though not very consistently, on 
the lowest of these three levels, and 
accuses us of not being fully “aligned 
with” it. But he is perfectly willing to 
call the Westminster Standards a new 
creed and a shibboleth. What does he say 
of the Scriptures? 

We are trying to work and teach in ac- 
cordance with our church’s law, in the 
order named, and it is because we look 
at the law of our church in this order that 
we are not alarmed at the fact that Mr. 
Okada and four other ministers in the 
Reformed Church in Japan have studied 
at Westminster Seminary. What concerns 
us and gives us hope for the future is the 
fact that they and their church hold the 
faith that we promised to teach and main- 
tain when we took our ordination vows 
before our Lord Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the Church. We thank God for them 
because they too are fighting the battle 
against falsehood and unbelief that our 
church is committed to fight, and should 
be fighting with undivided forces. 

J. A. McALPINE 
W. A. McILWAINE 


L. W. MOORE. 
Gifu, Japan. 
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Education Forces Show Concern 


Leaders Want New Division to Lead to Greater Support and Prestige 
Throughout the Church 


The church’s forces in higher educa- 
tion, meeting at Montreat recently, ap- 
peared to be more concerned about the 
imminent reorganization of that work on 
the Assembly level than about anything 
else. These college and seminary ad- 
ministrators, professors, student work- 
ersers and others heard Arnold Nash of 
the University of North Carolina in three 
addresses and subsequent discussions of 
his point of view by a panel, but the 
undercurrent of concern in the meeting 
pointed toward the reorganization of 
Christian education as directed by the 
last Assembly. 

The Board of Visitors, reporting to 
the Assembly’s Advisory Committee, 
urged greater support of higher educa- 
tion; the Advisory Committee adopted 
the Board’s recommendations and added 
others; the Presbyterian Education As- 
sociation of the South adopted the report 
of its findings committee, urging full sta- 
ture for Christian education in the re- 
organization; and the college presidents’ 
section brought out still another strong 
list of considerations for the reorgani- 
ed division. (Editorial page 8.) 


Louisville to Richmond 


This work, formerly one of the two 
major considerations of the Louisville 
committee, has been transferred by the 
Assembly to the Board of Education 
which will combine so-called ‘‘religious”’ 
education and Christian higher educa- 
tion in Richmond. . 

The Advisory Committee of the As- 
sembly urged the new Board of Educa- 
tion ‘‘to secure as secretaries of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education men who 
are competent and experienced educa- 
tors, familiar with the work of colleges 
and seminaries, with student work and 
with recruiting for church vocations.” 
The Board of Visitors said the secre- 
tary for educational institutions should 
be “particularly qualified for leadership 
in this field” and that he should be given 
‘‘a good degree of freedom and initia- 
tive.” 

The Advisory Committee approved the 
recommendation of the Board of Visitors 
to the Board of Education looking to- 
ward a committee on Graduate Scholar- 
ships. This committee would select 
those who plan to go into teaching and 
assist them in their specializations at 


recognized institutions. Since a Presby- 
terian university is not practicable, said 
the Board and the committee, funds 
must be provided to help young Presby- 
terians in their graduate and profes- 
sional training. 

All concerned agreed that some or- 
ganization such as the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South should 
be continued, regardless of the reorgani- 
zation, for the cooperative planning and 
mutual stimulation of those who are on- 
gaged in the work. 


Student Work Statement 


The Advisory Committee, in adopting a 
statement recommended by synod chair- 
men of student work, said ‘‘the best form 
of church student work is done through 
a normal church with a full-time worker 
and with a portion of the church plant 
devoted to the use of students, along 
with a top-flight man as minister of the 
local church. Statesmanship de- 
crees that we ought to put plenty of 
money into the major places to get the 
job done, rather than to dribble out 
small donations to all 500 colleges in 
the South.’ ’ 

In its overall concern for the work 
of this division, the Board of Visitors 
and the Advisory Committee urged 
“That the work of colleges and semi- 
naries be given a large place in the life 
of our denomination with a view of giv- 
ing larger interest and support com- 
parable to what is done by sister denomi- 
nations. It is necessary to face frankly 
the fact that our denomination has fal- 
len far behind many others in its em- 
phasis on Christian education.” 


Orphanage Study Asked 


In what was considered to be a recom- 
mendation of high importance, the Ad- 
visory Committee addressed a recom- 
mendation to the 1950 General Assem- 
bly asking: 

“That the General Assembly instruct 
its General Council through its Research 
Division to make a thorough study of 
orphanages of the church, which study, 
in scope and objectivity shall be com- 
parable to the “Works Survey” of col- 
leges and seminaries, to the end that 
the most effective possible care may be 
given to children deprived of normal 
family life.’’ 


Schweitzer Arrives 
For Goethe Festival; 
First Visit to USA 


Famous Medical Missionary 
Draws Widespread Attention 


When reporters crowded around a 
world-famous man aboard the Nieuw 
Amsterdam as it docked in New York, 
they pressed him for some impressive 
statement, some word to catch the head- 
lines. But he gave no such word as they 
expected. 

Instead, 74-year-old Albert Schweit- 
zer (see cover), said, in effect, that if 
he spoke what he really knew, they 
would not understand him. This is how 
he said it: “One who comes out of soli- 
tude into the world can give no message 
to the world—just as those who come 
to us can give us no message.” 

Pressed to comment on the world’s 
troubles, on the atom bomb, to tell why 
he had “renounced” the civilized world 
to go into the African jungle, to say 
what he thought of America — he 
shrugged such questions off with court- 
esy but with dispatch. This great Ger- 
man had come to America for one thing 


and he seemed concerned about little 
else. 


In Colorado Celebration 


This year the bicentennial celebration 
of the birth of Goethe, the German poet 
and playwright, is being held in Aspen, 
Colorado, and Schweitzer, as perhaps 


the world’s foremost authority on 





W. B. Guerrant, president of Austin 
College, succeeded R. T. L. Liston as 
president of the educational association. 
Dr. Liston succeeded Hunter B. Blakely 
as president of the Advisory Committee. 
John H. Fischbach, Charlottesville, Va., 
is the new vice-president of the associa- 
tion, and Wade H. Boggs was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, contingent upon the 
reorganization. 

Chairman of the various sections of 
the association are: J. McDowell Rich- 
ards, Decatur, Ga., theological seminar- 
ies; Walter A. Groves, Danville, Ky., 
senior colleges; R. G. Landolt, Jackson, 
Ky., junior colleges; Lawrence I. Stell, 
Tallahassee, Fla., student work; Orin 
Hale, Charlottesville, Va., university and 
college professors; and T. Layton Fra- 
ser, Clinton, S. C., Bible teachers. 











SALISBURY QUIZ—A three-member team from the First church, Salisbury, 
N. C., (left) broke a four-weeks winning streak by the Pilgrim Holiness 
group (right) in the weekly radio Bible quiz. Here, left to right, are the 
Presbyterian winners: Mrs. Philip Miller, Mrs. W. A. Sherrill, and E. D. 
McCall, an elder in the First church. To the right of the microphone in the 
background is Milton B. Faust, pastor of the Franklin Presbyterian Church, 
moderator of the weekly quiz. Names of the Holiness group were not pro- 
vided. The Presbyterian team, winner by two points, was scheduled to meet 
another team the following Wednesday at 6:30. 





Goethe, has made the trip to give the 
principal address, thereby gaining funds 
for his mission work. On July 6 he was 
to give the address in French at the 
first convocation and two days later in 
German as the second convocation be- 
gan. 

Now with 36 years behind him as a 
at Lamb- 
Schweitzer has long been held 


medical missionary in Africa 
arene 
up in superlatives. Some say that he 
and Einstein are the only men of these 
times who will be ranked with the great 
Anyway, 
Schweitzer has plenty of claims to last- 


ones in coming centuries. 


ing fame. 

Son of an Evangelical pastor in 
Kaysersberg in Upper Alsace, he early 
showed a talent for music. So, he be- 
came a really great organist and is 
widely known as the world’s foremost 
interpreter of Bach. In addition, he had 
particular aptitude for history and the 
natural sciences. Following his studies 
in music, he began his work in the- 
ology where he also excelled. He was 
preacher, scientist and musician. 

As the theologian he wrote such in- 
fluential works as “‘The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus,’’ ‘“‘The Mysticism of 
Paul the Apostle,’’ in addition to a life 
of Bach. 


Decides for Missions 


But by this time, he was overcome by 
the needs of his fellow-creatures as he 
had read of them in a missionary mag- 
azine, and he began at the age of 30 to 
study medicine for possible service as 
a missionary in Equatorial Africa. 

He finished his preparation in 1912, 


then in 1913, when he had raised 
enough money, he set out for Lamb- 
arene on the Ogowe River in French 
Equatorial Africa to establish his now- 
famous 300-bed hospital. During the 
first world war the Schweitzers were in- 
terned. In that period he began writing 
his ‘‘Philosophy of Civilization.”’ In the 
next few years, in ill health, he was a 
prison camp doctor while he continued 
his studies and writing. At the end of 
the war he took up lecturing again and 
began his recitals once more. 

In 1923 he returned to Africa to begin 
a complete reconstruction task. From 
the beginning he was plagued by finan- 
cial worries because of his hospital and 
this has sent him out time and again 
on lecture and concert tours. It is what 
brings him to America for the first time, 
for the money he receives for his lec- 
tures at Aspen will go to aid in provid- 
ing for 150 lepers in his area. (The 
agency in this country which serves with 
him is the Albert Schweitzer Fellowship, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Not Renunciation but Opportunity 


When a girl reporter asked why he 
had renounced a brilliant career to be 
a missionary in Africa, Schweitzer re- 
plied, “I. did not renounce a thing. I 
have been privileged to do good. When 
a man has such a rich opportunity to 
help others, he has not denied himself 
a thing.” 

Emory Ross, treasurer of the Schweit- 
zer Fellowship in New York, has out- 
lined Schweitzer’s day: A bell, referred 
to by Dr. Schweitzer as the ‘‘Voice of 
God,” rings at 5:00 A. M. This is a 


signal for the entire personnel of the 
hospital to assemble for prayers, which 
are led by both patients and staff. At 
7:30 another bell rings which is called 
the ‘‘Voice of Schweitzer.’”” Everybody 
then goes to work. 

During the day Dr. Schweitzer is busy 
with hospital chores, but at.night he 
eats with the entire hospital staff in a 
large dining room at a table illuminated 
by two kerosene lamps. After the meal 
he leads devotions and plays on a piano- 
organ given him by the Bach Society in 
Paris. 

After the staff is asleep he retires to 
his study where he labors on his phil- 
osophical books. A favorite cat curls 
around the lamp while he writes until 
well past midnight. Often compared to 
St. Francis of Assisi, Dr. Schweitzer is 
inordinately fond of animals, of which 
there are literally dozens in his African 
compound. At night one of his two pet 
pelicans acts as a sentinel at his door. 


Liberties—for All 

But these problems that vex people 
in ‘‘civilization’’—what about them, the 
reporters wanted to know. How about 
Communism? What can be done about 
it? And he answered, “the best thing 
with which to oppose Communism is 
non-Communism—to give all possible 
liberties—material and spiritual—to all 
individuals.”’ 

But are the African natives free? 
pressed a reporter. ‘“‘Am I free?” the 
doctor came back. ‘‘Are you free? The 
natives eat what grows on the land and 
the land belongs to them. That is 
something.” 

Still those lepers back home were in 
the center of his thought as he talked 
about the future. ‘‘We are going to try 
a program to help them, for the lepor is 
the saddest of all sick creatures. You 
can give the others hope.”’ 

Meanwhile, other famous. persons 
aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam were 
ignored—people like former New York 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, U. S. 
Ambassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup, 
and American playwright William Saro- 
yan. Schweitzer, the man who in the 
eyes of the world had ‘‘renounced all,’’ 
was the man with something to say. 
(Cover photo by RNS.) 





Coming Next Week— 





A FORMER SECRETARY LOOKS 
AT REORGANIZATION 
By H. Kerr Taylor 


First in a series of discussions of 
what the reorganization of Assembly 
agencies means. 

Many churches are providing sub- 
seriptions for their leaders so that 
they may be well informed on this 
matter. 

Air mail or wire reservations. 


OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th St. Richmond 
19, Va. 
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@ An Assembly’s committee studies the policies of orphan’s homes 


and the teachings of Christ and makes its recommendations on— 


The Church’s Care of Illegitimate Children 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—This study of the 
policy of Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton, 
S. C., with reference to the reception of 
illegitimate children was made at the re- 
quest of the General Assembly by its 
Committee on Christian Relations. The 
Synod of Florida protested the rule 
which excludes illegitimate children 
from Thornwell but the Synods of 
Georgia and South Carolina, the other 
controlling synods, took no action re- 
garding the policy. When the matter 
was carried to the General Assembly in 
1948, the committee, as indicated above, 
was instructed to report in 1949. 

The committee studied the policy of 
all orphans’ homes in the church and of 
others outside, together with the docu- 
ments presented by interested parties. 
At the same time, the committee was 
concerned with what seem to be impli- 
cations of the teaching of Christ in this 
regard. 

The following report was adopted by 
the committee, presented to the 1949 
Assembly’s standing committee on Chris- 
tian Relations and referred by the As- 
sembly to the orphanage and the church 
courts concerned. 


T HAS SEEMED to your commitee 

that, in order to reach any wise and 

fair conclusion about this matter, 
three questions should be carefully con- 
sidered. First: What in general is the 
Christian attitude toward children born 
out of wedlock as suggested by the Gos- 
pel teachings? Second: What, for 
Christian people, should be the condi- 
tions that should prompt us to give help 
to people in need? Third: What are 
the spiritual and practical effects, both 
upon the children involved and upon the 
church and society, of the two policies 
at issue—one which excludes ‘‘illegiti- 
mate” children from a Christian foster 
home and one which receives them? We 
believe that all of these questions are 
highly relevant to the issue before us 
and that each deserves to be examined 
fully, with discrimination and care. We 
take them up in the order in which we 
have raised them. 


The Gospels Are Clear 


As to what our general Christian at- 
titude should be toward children born 
out of wedlock, we believe the Gospels of- 
fer clear and ample guidance on this point. 
Any personal feeling toward such chil- 
dren that comes about by ascribing to 
them any part of the blame for the guilt 
of their parents appears to us, in view 
of the spirit and principles of Jesus, 
clearly unjust. 

To be sure, to safeguard the sanctity 
of the home and to foster respect for the 
Christian standards of marriage, the 
church on the whole has always severely 
frowned upon the sexual irregularities 
that lead so often to illegitimate births. 


JULY 11, 1949 


To this position we believe no exception therefore that his followers should be at 


can properly be taken. Although we 
Protestants have never considered mar- 
riage a sacrament we do think of it as 
sacred. Only through a strictly monog- 
amous relationship—one that calls for 
chastity both before and after marriage— 
ean the highest welfare of individuals 
and society be truly served and protected. 
To fall below this standard is to violate 
what we regard as the clearly-expressed 
will and command of God. 

Clear as the gospel is on this point, 
however, we find nothing in the spirit, 
the words, or the example of our Lord 
that would justify our co1demning— 
either directly or indirectly—a child born 
of illicit union. Like all children, a child 
born out of wedlock comes into the world 
through no act or wish of its own. It 
is not responsible for the quality or deeds 
of its parents. It cannot be accused on 
this score, of any wrong-doing or even of 
any wrong intention. Thus to hold 
against such children the immorality of 
their parents and so fix upon them a 
stigma they themselves have done noth- 
ing to merit, seems to us harsh and un- 
fair. It is, unhappily, a hard fact of life 
that the innocent now and then must 
suffer with the guilty if truth and virtue 
are to be defended; but it is hard to 
see how any Christian principle or ideal 
is really served by a type of moral judg- 
ment that fastens upon the backs of 
blameless children the sins of their par- 
ents. 


Christ the Restorer 


Even where people were guilty of sex- 
ual wrong-doing, the Gospels indicate 
plainly that our Lord never “sat in the 
seat of the scornful.”” Nowhere do we 
find in his attitude toward people any 
trace of contempt. Always in dealing 
with such folk his supreme impulse was 
not to condemn but to redeem and re- 
store. Professor Charles F. Kent summed 
it up well when, in speaking of Jesus’ 
“profound estimate of the value of per- 
sonality,” he wrote: “Jesus regarded 
every individual not ...simply as a 
member of a class, but as a person. It 
made no difference to him whether the 
individual was a learned Pharisee, a high 
priest, a humble peasant, a despised tax 
collector, or an adultress. He treated 
each with . . . superlative chivalry . . 
In him women and children found their 
best friend and champion. His words tu 
those who were inclined to despise their 
humble and less gifted fellow men reveal 
his own attitude: ‘See that you do not 
despise one of these little ones; for I 
tell you that their angels in heaven look 
ever on the face of my Father who is 
in heaven.’ 

“In the practice of this teaching in his 
own life and ministry our Lord once 
said to a woman taken in adultery, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee—go and sin 
no more.’ Ought we not to believe 


least free of contempt and condemnation 
toward children who, though born of sin, 
have had no part in the sin themselves? 
Such a conclusion, to our minds seems 
inescapable. 

Who Shall the Church Help? 

Another question, we believe, should also 
have a vital bearing upon our judgments 
in this matter: On what basis should 
the church extend its help to people in 
need? Here again, if we accept the gui- 
dance of our supreme Example, one 
answer is clear. The church departs 
from the standards Christ himself fol- 
lowed when it makes the marital regu- 
larity of one’s parents a test of one’s fit- 
ness to receive the church’s healing or 
helping ministries. 

On no fact about the Master’s service 
to people in the days of his flesh are 
the Gospel records any plainer than they 
are on this point. Many of those to whom 
Jesus’ helping hand and saving power 
were extended were people stained and 
hurt by sexual misdeeds; such sins our 
Lord never condoned or excused, but 
neither, on the other hand, did he ever 
let them dry up the springs of his com- 
passion and concern. Indeed, the tender, 
redemptive way he dealt often in the 
face of social scorn and opposition—with 
people like the woman at the well and 
the woman taken in adultery, point out 
a clear path for those disciples who would 
be as their Master. The world may turn 
its back on such folk, our Lord’s ex- 
ample seems to say, but the church 
should never be so repelled by their sins 
that it pushes even “the least of these’ 
beyond the circle of its love and care. 

But not only do we find guidance in 
what Jesus did—there is strong sugges- 
tion also in what he refused to do. He 
never let the morality of a person’s par- 
ents determine what he did for the per- 
son himself. If the individual’s own need 
was genuine, his background simply did 
not count—it was completely irrelevant. 
Once, on the point of healing a blind 
man, Jesus was asked the question, “Did 
this man sin, or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” The question implied that 
perhaps the man was being justly pun- 
ished for somebody’s sins and therefore 
Jesus had no right to heal him; but 
Jesus seems to have thought the question 
beside the point. He replied in effect, 
“What has sin to do with this? By 
the healing of this needy man, God’s 
grace and power can be demonstrated. 
He needs help and I intend to give it.” 

We recall no record of any exception 
Jesus made to this rule. The Good Sa- 
maritan is not pictured as pausing to 
ask of the beaten man by the road the 
quality of his social standing. When 
Jesus set a child in the midst of his 
disciples and said, “Whoso receiveth one 
of these little ones in my name receiveth 
me,” he did not add—“provided the child 
is not born out of wedlock.” Nor do we 











think it right for the church to add 
that word when Jesus left it off. His 
refusal to make a distinction, we believe, 
can mean only one thing: a church that 
serves men in his spirit will be guided 
above all by need, not breed. 


Position of Most Orphanages 


This indeed is the position now taken 
by most American orphanages whether 
run by the church or not. It is the 
position taken by the great majority of 
these operated by our own church. Of 
the twelve children’s homes whose leaders 
reported their policy to us, eleven have 
no bar against illegitimate children. One 
other takes in effect the same stand as 
Thornwell’s. 

It seems that of the eleven homes that 
do receive illegitimate children, most 
have adopted no official policy on this 
point at all. As one superintendent puts 
it, “Our charter makes no distinction be- 
tween children. In the years [I have 
been here the question has not come up. 
Said another, “The question has not come 
up with our Board. We consider the 
need of the child first of all.” A Board 
member of another home said, “No policy 
has ever been made except to help any 
child we were able to help.” The head 
of the Davis-Stuart School, a home for 
dependent children in West Virginia, 
seemed astonished that the issue has 
arisen in our church at all. “It is 
understandable,” he said, “that such a 
question might arise from a secular view- 
point but I cannot conceive of its arising 
in the name of Christ and our church.” 
Several other superintendents gave ex- 
pression to a similar sentiment. One of 
these, referring to homeless illegitimate 
youngsters, said, “I certainly could not 
work with any institution that denied a 
helping hand to such as these.” 

Compelled therefore by our Lord's ex- 
ample, and by what we are led to believe 
is common Christian practice in this field, 
we must frankly say that we regard the 
policy of Thornwell in this particular as 
clearly unjustifiable. 


Practical Effects 


But the question comes: May not that 
policy be justified by its practical effects 
upon society and upon the children 
whom Thornwell does gladly receive? 
This leads us, finally, to a consideration 
of the broader question we raised at the 
outset: What of the spiritual fruits of 
the two divergent policies? How do 
they work in practice? 

There is no question whatever in our 
minds of the sincerity and high intent 
of the Christian men and women who 
fixed the policy of Thornwell Orphange 
concerning illegitimate children, or of 
those who have defended that policy over 
the years. They have all been moved, 
we believe, by a fine regard for certain 
Christian values and by the belief that 
a policy of exclusion works out for the 
highest good of all concerned. Never- 
theless, when the two opposing policies 
are fully examined in the light of our 
Lord’s own test, “By their fruits shall 
ye know them,” our judgment as stated 
above is not altered but rather confirmed. 


Does the admission of children born 
out of wedlock really “put a stigma on 
the entire group” of a Christian orphan- 
age? So it is contended and it is chiefly 
on the ground of its protective value at 
this point that the Thornwell policy is 
defended. But this claim, according to 
most of the testimony in our hands, is 
based on a groundless fear. Not a single 
orphanage we heard from, which admits il- 
legitimate children, gave any signs of be- 
ing socially embarrassed or penalized 
by that custom. None apparently 
feels stigmatized either in its own 
eyes or the eyes of society. The 
fact of the child’s unconventional 
birth does not need to be advertised, 
and such a fact—certainly when the child 
itself is unaware of it—almost invariably 
remains the closely-guarded secret of 
a single official—or at most of only a 
few. And yet even where such a fact 
becomes an open secret, the occasional ill 
effects of such knowledge are far out- 
weighed by the help that is given to 
the child and society, 


Case Histories Given 


Commenting on his own experience 
with a policy of non-discrimination at 
our home, at Barium Springs, N. C., Mr. 
J. B. Johnston, the superintendent ,wrote 
“T do not see how any institution could 
take any other position.’’ Then he gave 
several illustrations of what he meant. 
Anonymous, these brief case-histories, to- 
gether with his comments upon them, 
make so vivid the often far-reaching 
effects of both policies that we quote his 
letter at length: 


“Several years ago we had an appli- 
cation to receive a boy. He was the old- 
est of a family of four. He was not the 
child born of his mother’s husband but 
was born several years before the marri- 
age. When this couple married,the hus- 
band accepted the boy and nothing un- 
pleasant occurred until after other chil- 
dren were born. Then there was this step- 
child, aggravated by the fact that the step- 
child in this instance was illegitimate. 
The situation became more and more 
acute until it threatened to break up the 
entire family. We were called in to see 
what we could do about the situation. 
We promptly accepted the boy and the 
family has run smoothly since that time. 
The boy has done well with us—to this 
day he does not know that he was born 
out of wedlock. In that instance we 
saved a child and a family. 

“Take another case. A woman was left 
a widow. She had an illegitimate child 
and then she married again and lost her 
second husband. Her family, very 
straitlaced people, refused to help her as 
long as that one illegitimate child was 
in the home. The situation became des- 
perate. We were asked to take all the 
children of both families and the illegi- 
timate child. We worked it out by tak- 
ing the one child and getting the rela- 
tives to assist with the others. This 
has been a good many years ago but the 
child is still with us and doing well. He 
is going to be an outstanding student and 
the family is a going concern. 

‘“‘Now, suppose we had adopted the 
other policy. Suppose in the first instance 
we had accepted the three children born 
to that marriage and left the one child 
with the mother. That would, of course, 
have meant the immediate breaking up 
of that home. The father would have 
been upset over the fact, as he would 


think of the illegitimate child driving 
his children out of his home and we 
would not have rendered a very good 
service to humanity or to that family. 
In the other case, suppose we had taken 
all the children and left the illegitimate 
child with his mother. She would still 
have been very helpless and probably, 
being the kind of woman she is, she 
might have had several more illegitimate 
children in her attempt to feed the one 
she already had.... 

“The point is sometimes raised.... 
that the presence of one such child in 
the student body lowers the level of the 
entire student body. I will back the 
standing and the popularity of our stu- 
dent body against that of any orphanage 
in the United States and the possible 
presence of an illegitimate child in that 
group does not lower it at all. 


Founder of An Orphanage 


“What is the public attitude toward a 
child born out of wedlock when that 
child becomes prominent, or accomplishes 
something. Do they hold it against 
him?” Here Mr. Johnston cites by way 
of illustration the most prominent build- 
ing at Barium Springs, which he said 
was named for a most_ successful 
preacher; yet this man, “the father of 
Barium Springs and the first president 
of its Board, was born out of wedlock 
and I am sure,” said he, “that society 
does not hold that fact against him at 
all. Somebody gave that lad a chance 
for the good of society and humanity. 
We would be ashamed of ourselves if we 
could not hold out a helping hand to a 
child who happened to be one of these 
unfortunate children who through no 
fault of their own come into the world 
without the sanction of marriage.” 

These sentiments would be endorsed 
whole-heartedly, our findings indicate, by 
most orphanage officials in our land to- 
day. They should be endorsed with par- 
ticular enthusiasm we believe, by the 
administrators of our Christian orphan- 
ages. The prime mission of the church, 
we hold, is to be evangelistic; it is to 
reclaim and win lost souls for Christ. 
That being true, it seems to us there 
can be no greater challenge to our people 
than to remove these unfortunate chil- 
dren from the environment and family 
association which have produced their 
parents, and then to give them the ad- 
vantages that a Christian home is pre- 
pared to furnish. 

In the light of the Christian teachings, 
therefore, and of the practical results of 
both the policies at issue, we can come 
to only one conclusion: the Synods of 
Georgia and South Carolina, in refusing 
to recommend a reconsideration of Thorn- 
well policy, were mistaken in their judg- 
ment and wrong in their conclusion. 





CHURCHWOMEN’S BIRTHDAY 
GIFT IS $138,600 


The Birthday offering of the Women 
of the Church, as announced at their re- 
cent school at Montreat, amounted to 
$138,600. Of this amount, $112,600 
goes to foreign mission work in Brazil 
and $26,000 (including a $1,000 desig- 
nated gift) to the American Bible So- 
ciety. 
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Letters to the Editors 





People Are Ready to 


Study Reorganization 





Fifty in Selma 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am sending this first list of (24) sub- 
scribers in order that their names may be 
there in time to receive your first issue 
explaining the new plan of organization 
(OUTLOOK, June 20). There will be a 
later list running the total up to about 50. 
I am highly pleased with the response to 
my first announcement about your plan to 
publish an explanation of the new organi- 
zation. 

N. J. WARREN. 
Selma, Ala. 


Twenty in Salisbury 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Twenty subscriptions 
MILTON B. FAUST. 


Franklin church, Salisbury, N. C. 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—This series on the re- 
organization will begin next week with 
A FORMER SECRETARY LOOKS 
AT REORGANIZATION 
By H. Kerr Taylor 


Assembly Report 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thanks for a splendid account of the 
Assembly. It was like television to those 
of us who had to see it at home through 
your paper, Indeed, it was an “outlook” 
on the greatest Assembly in my time. The 
“Third Applause” is for you. Take a bow. 

PRESTON STEVENSON. 

New Orleans, La. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I wish to express my admiration for 
your splendid reporting of the Assembly 
in THE OUTLOOK.—N. C. MINISTER 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for your excellent reporting 
of the doings of the General Assembly. 
When I had finished reading THE OUT- 
LOOK I felt as if I had been attending the 
meeting. I wish I could have heard Dr. 
Charles L. King’s address. He has an ex- 
traordinary amount of good common sense 
and a fine spirit.... 

N. C. MINISTER. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. I believe your coverage of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the best I have ever 
seen. We want to take advantage of your 
new subscription offer, furnishing infor- 
mation regarding the General Assembly 
and its program (OUTLOOK, June 20).... 

EMMETT B. McGUKIN. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
Thank you for a very excellent paper. 
W. McLEOD FRAMPTON, Jr. 
Chester, S. C. 


Evangelistic Team 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

= We are amazed at the expanding 
opportunities which are afforded the evan- 
gelistic team (OUTLOOK, June 20). They 
have been publicized in papers in that area 
and have completed a week-long radio 
series in conjunction with evangelistie 
services and led people to Christ and into 
church vocations. They are being used 
in untold other ways in direct evidence of 
the fruitfulness of direct leading of the 
Lord’s services, ... 

FRED R. STAIR, Jr. 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


JULY 11, 1949 


Packages to Japan 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Our missionaries in Japan have written 
to tell us of the deep appreciation on the 
part of the Japanese people of all that 
has been sent them in relief packages. 
The need continues and our American 


Christians are urged to send clothing and 
other relief material whenever possible. 

These must be sent however by inter- 
national post. Please do not use the mis- 
sionaries’ A. P. O. number. No duty is 
charged for these relief parcels, but the 
authorities object to handling them by the 
A. P. O., and that privilege to the mis- 
sionary might be rescinded if it is used 
thus for relief work, 

The addresses of the missionaries can 
be found on the last pages of the Presby- 
terian Survey. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Nashville, Tenn. 








Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Peyton Nalle Rhodes, President. 
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EDITORIAL 


Concern for Education 





The concern demonstrated by leaders 
of higher education in their recent meet- 
ing (page three) is easy to understand. 
In any transition those who have over- 
come great difficulties do not want to 
see their hard-won gains depreciated. 
With the persistent troubles which be- 
set the church’s educational enterprise, 
it would be amazing if these men who 
have led the church’s work in higher 
education against tremendous odds were 
not vitally concerned to see it get not 
less but more of a chance in the church’s 
life. 

These men know that, as in every un- 
dertaking, a cause is judged largely by 
its leadership. Therefore, they want the 
ablest man who can be obtained to lead 
this work. They are right in this and 
the new board will undoubtedly feel the 
same way. 

But the higher education phase has 
been in a committee where it has had a 
primary emphasis. In the new board, 
encompassing the total education pro- 
gram, it could easily become a secondary 
consideration. But the ad interim com- 
mittee which recommended the change 
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had no idea that it should be made sec- 
ondary and the new board will certainly 
see to it that no one in the church has 
any cause to raise such a charge when 
the new leadership is named and when 
the reorganization is effected. 

Now, in the Program of Progress, for 
the first time in our history, the church 
is giving Assembly funds, though it is 
a small amount, to our educational in- 
stitutions. (These institutions, for the 
most part, are institutions of the 
synods.) This evidence of concern at 
the Assembly level must not be lessened. 
This is the way the men who have the 
load to carry feel about it. It is also 
the way the church at large feels, and 
we are sure that the new board will be 
just as concerned at this point as any 
group could be. 

The uncertainty which comes with 
any change is understandable. What is 
happening now in education will doubt- 
less be evidenced in other departments 
of the church’s life as the reorganiza- 
tion goes forward. What it all means 
and what we must be doing about it 
will form the center of our discussion 
in these columns in the weeks ahead. 


Study of Orphans’ Homes 


The well phrased recommendation of 
the Assembly’s Advisory Committee on 
Christian Education calling for a thor- 
ough-going study of the church’s care 
of orphans should be welcomed every- 
where (See page 3). No benevolence on 
the list is more generously or enthusias- 
tically supported than orphans’ homes. 
as arule. All of us want to do the best 
possible thing for dependent children: 
we want to do the most Christian thing 
for them. 

But the pattern of orphans’ care in 
the church has not changed greatly in 
the last 25 or 50 years while it has 
changed considerably in our society. In 
our present day we will do well to have 
the best available students of this mat- 
ter study our church’s plan and program 
and show us what we can do better and 
how we can do it as we seek to care for 
and train these children not otherwise 
provided for. This recommendation is 
so timely and its objective is so sound 
that it should be unanimously approved 
across the church. 


In Defense of Easter Congregations 


A word needs to be said, though be- 
lated at this season, in defense of Easter 
congregations. The impression is abroad 
that the crowded condition of churches 
on Easter Sunday morning is caused by 
the attendance of large numbers of per- 
sons who go to church only a time or 
two during the year. The well-worn 
out story of the minister who bade fare- 
well to his Easter congregation just be- 
fore he pronounced the benediction by 
saying: ‘I will see you again on Christ- 
mas Sunday.” {is heard every year in that 
season. 

Close observation of Easter congre- 
gations over a good many years, how- 
ever, does not warrant any such charge. 


To be sure, some few individuals in a 
large congregation on Easter day will 
be guilty of serious negligence of regu- 
lar church attendance. Those few, how- 
ever, could not be given credit for tax- 
ing the building with a capacity crowd. 

Most worshipers on Easter day are 
rather regular church attendants. They 
are people who are seen at church from 
one time in a month to every Sunday. 
The interest of all church-goers in being 
present on this one day causes a con- 
centration of worshipers which gives 
rise to the belief that the churches 
are crowded by persons who have no 
real desire to worship but who go on 
this one Sunday to show off or to do 
what everybody else is doing. 

The real truth is that people are more 
interested in the subject of immortality 
than most preachers have dreamed. 
They know they will hear something 
from the pulpit and will feel a spirit in 
the entire service on Easter Sunday 
which meets a particular need and gives 
a lift to their hearts. And, perhaps, 
they would go more regularly than they 
do every Sunday if their churches were 
providing this privilege for them.— 
W. C., Ir. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Presbyterian Regional Plan 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, meeting in Buffalo, 
took the initial steps toward a recon- 
struction of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the denomination. The plan, to 
be completed in the next two years, 
affects chiefly (1) the synods, (2) the 
presbyteries and (3) the General Council. 
The 40 synods now are coterminous with 
the states of the nation. They have been 
hardly more than an ecclesiastical fifth 
wheel, without substantial functions. 
Their number will be reduced by consoli- 
dation into 12 regional synods, having 
an average constituency of about 200,000 
members each, and provided with strong 
executive leadership within the new 
synods. The presbyteries will be re- 
grouped on a minimum basis of 3,000 
members for each presbytery. The two 
principles embodied in these changes are 
closer integration of the whole denomina- 
tion and the decentralizing of functions. 

The General Council will become a 
responsible executive committee for the 
entire church, taking over many of the 
functions long exercised by the stated 
clerk and vested with authority to act 
between the meetings of the General As- 
sembly. In my judgment. this plan not 
only marks an advance for Presbyterian- 
ism but has significance for a united 
Protestantism. The regional idea for 
synods parallels in a general way the 
regional jurisdictions adopted by Method- 
ism when North and South united some 
years ago. The Buffalo General Assem- 
bly asked the Southern Presbyterian 
church to join in a call for the merging 
of all churches of the Presbyterian order. 
The new plan of regional synods should 
facilitate such a union.—THE PULPIT. 
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CITY OF LIGHT 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“Even the darkness hideth not from 
thee, but the night shineth as the day.” 
-Psalm 139:12. 


HE PLANE roared through the dark 
sky with never a signal from the 
empty plains below. Only the pilot 

knew where the great city was waiting. 
Presently the lights of that city were 
first a dim glow beneath the horizon, 
then a glimmer of far-off lamps; then 
the whole city lay along and across the 
shining river like a vast prodigal scatter- 
ing of jewels fallen from the sky and 
flung over all the hills. 

Presently the plane dropped into the 
airport, and some of the passengers were 
in a big taxi worming its way through 
the traffic of a rainy night, fighting its 
way for miles along a crooked crowed 
street to the Hotel Hominum Omnium. 
The Pessimist and the Optimist found 
themselves on the same seat. 

“How beautiful cities are at night!” 
said the Optimist. 

“You mean, how beautiful they are at 
long distance,” retorted the Pessimist. 
“Any city, even this ugly one, looks 
beautiful when you can’t really see it.” 

“Yes, but we did see it,” said the 
Optimist. “It was not a mirage, it wasn’t 
another city by mistake, it was this city, 
it was real and it was wonderful.” 


OU MEAN it looked wonderful,” 

said the Pessimist. “The beauty 

was all in your eye. It was a 
trick of darkness and distance. Any city 
looks good from two miles in the air at 
night. Down here you see what it really 
is, just a mess, a tangle, a roaring 
menagerie.” 

“By no means,” said the Optimist cheer- 
fully. “Its beauty is just as real as its 
ugliness. In fact it is more so. Down 
here you are too close to things. You 
never see more than a few lights at 
once. The pattern of the city is lost to 
you, in fact it is lost to most of the 
citizens. Most of them weuld tell you the 
place has no pattern, no design, no 
beauty by day or by night. It may have 
beauty spots, but it is not beautiful 

But that is only the judgment of 
ignorance. They have not been up in 
a plane, they have never seen their city 
rise from the dark edge of the world, in 
garments of jeweled light. Those who 
eall this city ugly, they have never seen 
her at all.” 

“Quite the contrary,’ the Pessimist ar- 
gued. “You mean you have not seen any- 
thing till you have seen it at close range. 
You don’t know what anything is till 
you get inside it. Outside, far outside, 
this city looks lovely, I admit; but in- 
side, where we are now, where is the 
beauty? People are like that, too,” he 
went on. “They can look good after 
dark, so to speak, when you see only 
what they want you to see and you can 
be kept at a distance. They appear 
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charming and well-ordered; they may 
even look as this city did, a bit of heaven 
fallen to earth. But once you see people 
at close range, once you get inside their 
personalities, you find they are very much 
like this street, their minds all crooked 
and crowded and ill-lighted. Society is 
like that, institutions are like that—they 
have handsome facades like churches 
and court houses. But once you get in- 
side the court houses and the churches 
you find injustice and hypocrisy and in- 
credible stupidity. Nothing is clean and 
straight, there is no pattern or design, 
only a welter of noisy cross-purposes, the 
endless heartless clangor of the human 
jungle.” 


H; COME,” the Optimist protested. 

“That meal on the plane must have 

disagreed with you. Why insist 
that the close-up is the only true per- 
spective? If a man followed your prin- 
ciple, he would never look at a great 
painting from any distance but a nose- 
length. And all he could see there would 
be a mass of daubs of ill-assorted paints. 
You can’t see the beauty of a painting, 
nor the design of a woven cloth, unless 
you stand off from it. Life does not 
always look sweet and smooth at close 
range. You remember Gulliver's Brob- 
dingnag, where the people were ugly 
only because they were so immense. 
Take the most beautiful woman in the 
world. If you could be reduced to a 
microscopic thing crawling among her 
facial pores as we are now crawling 
through the breathing-pores of this city, 
you would find her nothing short of re- 
pulsive. But I say she would still be a 
beautiful woman. So it is with human 
life, and lives. The grandest and the 
most noble institutions—what are they 
when you see them at close range? 
Justice is paper-work in lawyers’ Offices, 
education is ink-stained notes in insani- 
tary laboratories, religion sounds like 
doggerel words set to worse tunes and 
sung by stupid people in ugly churches, 
motherhood is diapers and oatmeal and 
report cards: every achievement of man 
is screamed down by stubborn fools . 
Yes, I agree with you that seen too 
closely, life seems a mess. But that is 
not all the truth about it. Just like the 
painting and the fabric and this city, 
life has a real pattern that can be really 
seen if you see it as a whole. The ug- 
liness is only because you do not see it 
all at once. The disorder and the stag- 
nation are real, just like the traffic jams 
on this street; just as real as the little 
whirlpools and the swampy spots on the 
edge of that river are real; but the river 
is flowing, it has its way to the sea; 
and the city has a pattern and we saw 
it tonight: and so do life, and lives. 1 
cannot always see life while I am in the 
midst of it, but there are fortunate hours 
when I am remote from it as we were 


remote in that plane; and in those mo- 
ments I see its beauty and its meaning, 
and they are real. And some day, when 
this life is over—”’ 


death,” said the Pessimist. 

“IT hope you’ gentlemen have 
reservations,” broke in the taxi driver, 
as they drew up to the Hotel Hominum 
Ominium. “Without no reservations you 
won’t get no rooms. They’s a convention 
just moved in.” 

The Optimist and the Pessimist looked 
at each other. “What will you do?” 
asked the Optimist. 

“Curl up in the lobby on one of those 
hard chairs,” said the Pessimist. “I hate 
the whole place anyhow. What will you 
do?” 

“T shall manage,” said the Optimist. 
“T have friends in the city.” 

“Well,” said the Pessimist, “I suppose 
that does make a difference.” 


VY". MAKE ME SICK; talking about 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


The Walker Brothers 


(Divided by the church they love) 

In our gallery of Presbyterian not- 
ables hanging in the hall, so to speak, 
of brothers divided by the church, we 
would place the pictures of Dr. Hugh 
Kelso Walker and the late Dr. James 
Lynn Rhea Walker, both outstanding 
servants of the church. Like the Vance 
brothers, Joseph and James I., the Wal- 
ker brothers were born in Tennessee, 
educated in the same educational insti- 
tutions, yet were divided in their min- 
istries by the divisions in our Presby- 
terian family. As Dr. Jos. A. Vance is 
a former moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
so also is Dr. Hugh K. Walker. And 
as Dr. James I. Vance, who gave his 
ministry to the Southern Church and 
then entered into rest, so has Dr, James 
Lynn Rhea Walker, 

Licensed by Holston Presbytery of the 
U. S. Church, Hugh Kelso Walker was 
ordained by New Castle Presbytery of 
the U.S. A. Church. His outstanding pas- 
torates in the U. §. church were at Ma- 
rietta, Ga.; First Church, Birmingham, 
Ala; and First Church, Atlanta, Ga. His 
principal pastorates in the U.S.A. Church 
were at Central Church, Baltimore, Md.; 
Immanuel Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
First Church, Long Beach, Cal.; and 
First Church, Los Angeles, Cal. After 
a ministry of 34 years in the greater Los 
Angeles area, Dr. Hugh K. Walker re- 
tired in 1938, but has continued his resi- 
dence in Los Angeles. 

All of the ministry of Dr. James Lynn 
Rhea Walker was spent within the 
bounds of the Southern Assembly, al- 
though part of his education was secured 
in the North. Unfortunately, the two 
brothers were denied the closer associa- * 
tion in their work which would have 
been theirs had there been but one Pres- 
byterian Church. 

















WESMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women 


Applications for admission in Sep- For information write: 


tember 1949 now being received. 


FRANK B. LEWIS 
Write for catalogue and information 


William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. President 




















Schreiner Institute 


Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. 
vised study. Modern dormitories and equipment. 
for school year beginning September 19. Write: 


The Registrar ; Schreiner Institute ; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. ©. 

A few dormitory spaces for 1949-50 
are available to students with high 
academic standing. 

Fully accredited College. 

B. A. and B. S. Degrees. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President. 

Charlotte, North Carolina. 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 
6° — 1949 


TEXAS 


A strong, progressive Christian Liberal Arts College 
serving the Church through Christian Education. High 
academic standards maintained by a Christian faculty 
and student body. For information write: 


W. B. GUERRANT, President. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 








A Liberal Arts College for Women 

















Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 








MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Four Year College for Women 
Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 
Christian Atmosphere High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses Work Scholarships 
One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Scnools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Montreat, N. C. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


S. C. Churches Add 
1500 in Visitations 


South Carolina News Letter 





More than 1,500 members were added 
to South Carolina Presbyterian churches 
as a result of the statewide campaign 
of visitation evangelism conducted in 
the Spring. This was two-thirds as many 
as the net growth for the entire pre- 
ceeding church year. Participation 
throughout the synod was by no means 
unanimous. Some Presbyterian churches 
have a strong tradition of independence 
and individualism and took the attitude, 
“So long as we are in the synod, nothing 
will be unanimous.” Others had already 
engaged in special programs of evangel- 
ism and were not ready for a special ef- 
fort at that particular time. Everybody 
agreed that Frank B. Estes did an ex- 
cellent job of advance planning; in ad- 
dition, the committee had the able as- 
sistance of Howard H. Thompson, the 
Assembly’s evangelism director, and sev- 
eral leaders from other states who met 
daily with the South Carolina ministers. 


Synod Will Meet at 
Myrtle Beach in September 

Synod will meet at Myrtle Beach, with 
C. D. Brearley as host pastor. Invita- 
tions to Montreat and Queens College 
were deferred in order to meet with this 
thriving congregation in a resort com- 
munity. Fishing tackle is expected to 
be standard equipment as cars are pack- 
ed for the meeting. The Program of 
Progress committee will report on its 
second year of operation and will urge 
the synod to stress evangelism, steward- 
ship and religious education during the 
coming year. The Christian Relations 
committee has been requested to bring 
in a report “dealing with the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church, together 
with recommendations relative to ac- 
tion’? which the synod and its members 
could take. This report will be mailed 
to members of synod prior to the Myrtle 
Beach meetings, the third week in Sep- 
tember. 


Divorce Procedure Guarded 
By Series of Precautions 

When the South Carolina General As- 
sembly adjourned in June after a six 
months’ session, Governor J. Strom 
Thurmon congratulated the lawmakers 
on results which he said will bring “‘last- 
ing benefits to South Carolina’? Most 
widely publicized of the Assembly’s ac- 
tions was the ratification of a constitu- 
tional amendment to legalize divorce 
within the state. Legislation will now 
permit divorce on grounds of adultery, 
physical cruelty, desertion and habitual 
drunkenness. A series of wise statutes 
regulating procedure were also adopted, 
including a section requiring the master 
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in equity or special referee to make every 
effort to effect a reconciliation and to 
certify that he has made such an effort. 
No final divorce decree shall be granted 
until three months after the action is 
filed. Columbia claims the doubtful 
honor of granting the first divorce un- 
der the new law. 


Vote on Poll Tax 
Set for Next Year 

On November 2, 1950, South Carolin- 
ians will vote on whether or not a poll 
tax shall be required for participation in 
general elections. The Assembly made 
no changes in the procedure in conduct- 
ing elections though there is a growing 
sentiment favoring a secret ballot. A 
nine-man committee of the legislature 
is considering this matter. The 1949 
session was marred by a filibuster of 
three weeks when the Senate held se- 
cret sessions over an appointment of 
Governor Thurmon which conflicted with 
Senator Johnson’s desires. This resulted 
in delaying the vote on confirmation un- 
til next year. The Assembly refused to 
legalize pari-mutuel betting on horses 
and dog races at seaside resorts. If it 
were to become lawful to place bets at 
Myrtle Beach, men said, it should not 
be unlawful elsewhere. 


Textile Workers Drawing 
Heavily on Reserve Funds 

South Carolina continues to hold its 
dominant position as the Number 1 cot- 
ton textile state, with 498,000 of the 
nation’s 1,260,000 spindles. Because of 
the cut-back in textiles at this time, 
more than 20,000 persons are drawing 
some $250,000 each week in unemploy- 
ment compensation. Payments from 
these funds since January 1 are said to 
have exceeded contributions by almost 
a million dollars. It is hoped that after 
July vacations and contract negotiations 
the textile situation will become stabil- 
ized. 


New Conference Held for 
Older Young People at PC 

More than 1,600 young people are ex- 
pected in the various Pioneer camps and 





Davis and Elkins College 
vis and Elkins Colleg 
Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 

women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 


student. 
Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate: modern buildings; excellent 


equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








youth conferences of the synod during 
the summer. A new conference is set 
for older young people, whether in col- 
lege or not, early in July. Presbyterian 
College is the meeting place and Con- 
nolly Gamble, Jr., Whitmire pastor, is 
the director. W. Ted Jones, formerly 
of Ocala, Fla., arrived last month to 
begin his work as regional director of 
religious education, succeeding LeRoy 
P.Burney. His selection has won hearty 
approval and he has already been given 
a warm welcome throughout the state. 
Plans coming from the Atlanta office of 
the program of Progress reveal the fine 
hand of Dr. Burney who resigned to be- 
come executive co-ordinator of the Pro- 
gram of Progress. 


Davidson Friends Rally to 
Support Financial Drive 

Davidson College friends and alumni 
from the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina met in Greenville in mid-June 
—more than 150 of them—to rally their 
forces in Davidson’s current financial 
campaign. President John R. Cunning- 


ham addressed the meeting and the 
sound movie, “Your Davidson,’ was 
shown. The loyal supporters of David- 


son then adjourned to support the $2,- 
500,000 campaign to their utmost. With 
$23,000 already raised, the group ex- 
pects to have at least $35,000 by early 
July. 
German Pastor Says Nations 
Are in School of God 

Erich Hichols, German Lutheran min- 
ister of Stuttgart, spoke in Columbia and 
Greenville recently, declaring that the 
German people are being sent to school 
by God to learn “that a man’s conscience 
is the last authority of his life and not 
the decisions of others.’”’ Actually, he 
said, ‘“‘all nations are enrolled in the 
School of God though their lessons are 
dealt out with different degrees of se- 
verity. America’s role today appears 


to be to answer the age-old question of 
how to be my brother’s keeper.” 


Miscellany 

In the Whitmire church a $20,000 
building program is nearly completed, 
remodelling, brick-veneer, and the ad- 
dition of a fellowship hall. Westminster 
church, Greenville, has let a contract for 
a $59,500 educational building, second 
unit of the church’s equipment. 

DWIGHT M. CHALMERS. 

Greenville. 





Everything which shows love for 
God and love for man is right, and every- 
thing which shows selfish personal am- 
bition and anxiety is wrong.—DONALD 
HANKEY. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


(at no obligation to you) 





for complete information on Me- 
morials, Endowments, Legacies, 
Annuity-Gifts or Life Insurance— 
five methods of giving support to 
your Church’s program of Foreign 
Missions. Our interesting material 
on each of these subjects is yours 
fer the asking. Just tear out this 
coupon and mail it today— 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 

Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
P. 0. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Please send me complete information on 


[] Memorials 

{ ] Legacies 

{] Life Insurance 
{[] Endowments 
{] Annuity-Gifts 


Name. . 
Address . . 











Flora Macdonald College 


Liberal Arts wig - with Conservatory of Music. 
a“ &. . » 
ae get Two- hath ‘Business Courses 
Friendly, Christian Atmosphere. 


HALBERT M. JONES, Acting President 


Red Springs, N. C. 


in Home peenemten, and B. Mus. 


Moderate Charges. 











BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Founded 1819 
LIBERAL ARTS 


SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 





Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. and Feb. 

WALTER A. GROVES, President 

Box 401-0, DANVILLE, KY. 
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1949 GRADUATES 


From the Seminaries and Training School and Where They Serve 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 

Earl B. Wiggins, Tallulah, La. 

farl M. Clary, will engage in graduate 
study. 

Wilson Dean 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Donald C. Whiteside, Donna, Texas. 

Ernest L. Helsley, Lake Jackson, Texas. 

Clinton Edwards, Sharp, Texas. (USA.) 

J. R, Durway, Eagle Lake, Texas. 


Keenan, First Church, 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 


Robert D. Alexander, Clarkesville, Ga. 
(Also, Helen and Nacoochee Churches.) 

Jesse W. Cooke, Jr., Stockbridge, Ga. 
(Also, Kellytown and Hemphill Memorial.) 

Thomas M. Dews, 111 Carroll St., Albany, 
Ga. (Chapel minister, First Church, Al- 
bany.) 

Cook W, Freeman, 
Friendship Church. 

Wm. E. Garrison, Roswell, Ga. 

R. Hollis Gause, Lee College, Cleveland, 
Tenn. (Church of God.) 

Wm. E. Giddens, Jr., Learned, Miss. 
(Serving the Lebanon and Utica Churches.) 

Edward A. Jussely, Waynesboro, Miss. 
(Also, Geneva and Philadelphus.) 

Wm. S. MeAliley, R-2, Alexander City, 


R-4, Athens, Ga. 


Ala. (Robinson Memorial, Nixburg and 
Union.) 
John T. McCrea, Columbia Seminary, 


Decatur, Ga. (Summer address.) (Glen 
Haven Church, Stone Mountain, Ga., and 
Salem Church, Lithonia, Ga.) 

Charles T. 330, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Under appointment as a missf#n- 
ary.) 

Paul D. Miller, Lynnhaven, 
Church.) 

Frank H. Noll, Warner Robins Presby- 
terian Church, Warner Robins, Ga. (Also, 
Clinch field.) 

Presson P. Phillips, Jr., 
Church, Belle Glade, Fla. 

George Martin Pickard, Ahoskie, N. C. 

Wm. C. Ernest Myatt 
Church, 


McKee, Box 


Fla. (USA 


Everglades 


Robinson, Jr., 
R-3, Raleigh, N. C 
Grover C. Sewell, Jr., Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga (Summer address) 
(Jonesboro and Riverdale Churches.) 
George H. Smith, Church, 
Hogansville, Ga. 
Albert N. Wells, 
Decatur, Ga. (Entering 
work in the fall.) 
Frederick 7, Woodward, 
Galveston, Texas. 
year.) 


Ebenezer 


Columbia Seminary, 
upon graduate 
First Church, 
(Will study abroad next 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


Richard J. Dieken, Paoli, Indiana. (Paoli 
and English, Ind.) 
Paul H. Merkle, Crothersville, Indiana. 


Returned to Africa under the USA Board. 


James Amos Shepherd, 1111 S. 4th, 
Louisville, Ky. Methodist. 
Howard Charles Walton, Jr., South 


Pittsburgh, Tenn. Cumberland Church. 
Frederick W. Widmer, 131 Oak St., Seb- 
ring, Fla., Church. 
Earl Sperry Bloxham, 2380 S. Union St., 
Spencerport, N. Y. Church. 
Gerald V. 2600 Panola, 
burg, Ky. 
Ralph Joy Cottier, Mitchell, Indiana. 
Donald Warren Deane, 
Morrow Presbyterian Church. 


Case, Catletts- 
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Morrow, Ohio. 


Edward C. Hay, 101 N. ist §t., Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

William E. Morris, 1232 S. 
Louisville, Ky. (Methodist). 

Donald V. Morse, Lexington, Ind. 

William Hardin Poore, Crestwood, Ky. 
(Methodist). 

Robert W. Rogers, Fredericksburg, Ind. 
(Methodist). 

August Daniel Stork, 
(Methodist). 

Alden Hardy Trickey, Cayuga, Ind. 

John E. Wagar, Thorntown, Ind. 

Harold Walker, Jr., student work at 
Mississippi State College, Starkville, Miss. 

James E. Westbrook, Leavenworth, Ind. 


Jackson =t.. 


jreenville, Ind. 


UNION SEMINARY 


J. J. Alexander, St. Joseph and Water- 
proof La., churches. 

A. C. Anderson, Maysville and New Store 
Churches, Buckingham Court House, Va. 

G. M. Apperson, Jr., Francis Makemie, 
Naomi Makemie and Clarke Churches, Ac- 
comac, Va. 

Gaston Boyle, Jr., White Hill, Pocket 
and Euphronia Churches, R. F. D. 1, San- 
ford, N. C. 

E. K. Brown, Presbyterian Church, Bry- 
son City, N. Cc. (After August 1.) 

G. T. Brown, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. (Walter W. 
Moore Fellow.) 

G. R. Brunk, Warwick River Mennonite 
Church, Denbigh, Va. 

H. B, Carter, Jr., Sunset Hills Church, 
2211 Springdale Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ww. P. Conyers, II, Webb Memorial 
Church, Morehead City, N. C. 

W. H. Crane, studying in Belgium. 
sionary appointee to Belgian Congo. 

J. R,. Crook, Murphy, N. C. 

J. M. Gammon, Morgan City, La. 

W. E. Garda, Alderson, W. Va. 

R. B. Hardie, Westover Hills 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Mis- 


Church, 


T. FE. Henderson, Mt. Carmel Church, 
Rose Hill, Va. 

F. W. Hobbie, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. (Hoge Fellow.) 

G. D. Hopper, University Church, 2203 
San Antonio, Austin, Texas. 

dD. A. Huffines, Jr., Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. Graduate Study. 

F. M. Legerton, Princton Theological 


Seminary, Princeton, N. J., after Septem- 
ber. (Drum Fellow.) 

J. R. MacKinnon, Waverly Road Church, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Cc. S. McChesney, Nutbush, St. Andrews, 
Brookston and Young’s Memorial Churches, 
Townesville, N. C. 

J. S. Mann, Gate City, Va. 

J. iL. Mays, Mt. Carmel Church, Steele’s 
Tavern, Va. 

S. W. Newell, Jr., Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va. (Larus Fellow.) 

J. <A. Nisbet, Olivia and Barbeque 
Churches, Box 166, Olivia, N. C. 

G. M. Ogilvie, Asst. pastor First church, 
Roanoke, Va. 

R. V. Powell, Jr., Glenville, W. Va. 

W. H. Ramkey, Jr., 4224 Seminary Ave., 
Richmond, Va. Possibly graduate study. 

W. M. Ramsey, New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, after September. Now at First 


Presbyterian Church, Greenville, S. CG. 
(Fellowship.) 

R. W. Reinhold. temporarily at Mon- 
treat, N. C. Missionary appointee to 


3elgian Congo. 

L. T. Saunders, Jr., 
Crozet, Va. 

R. Davis Thomas, Moscow, Mo., Rt. 11, 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Trainham, Jr., 
Smithfield, Va. 

T. T. Traynham, Zuni, Franklin and Boaz 
churches, Zuni, Va. 


Baptist Church, 


Baptist Church, 





R. C. Vaughan, Jr., Union Seminary, N. 
Y. (Walter W. Moore Fellow.) After Sept. 
1, Shanks Village, Orangeburg, N. r 2 

J. G. Viser, Missionary appointee to 
Brazil. Temporary address, 105 W. Stone 
Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

G. M. Webb, Westmoreland Heights, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. M. Williamson, Hollywood and Chicod 
Churches, Rt. 2, Greenville, N. C. 

J. R. Winter, Presbyterian Church, Law- 
renceville, Va. 





Withdrew before completing work: 

Homer A. Brice, West (End Church, Ches- 
ter, 8. C. 

A. S. Johnstone, 53 Towana Rd., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Katherine W. Alexander, First A. R. P. 
Church, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Jane G. Anderson, First Church, 
Mount, N. C. 

Margaret Bartus, Second Church, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Imogene Bennett, Third Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Catherine Jean Boand, Second Church, 
2714 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Donald Bobb, Richmond, Va. Hus- 
band will be a senior at Union Seminary. 

Mary Frances Bridgeman, Woodlawn 
Church, Hopewell, Va. 

Betty Jean Cannon, First Church, Wil- 
son, N. C. 

Jane M, Coffin, teaching Bible. 

Mrs. Davis Thomas, Husband is pastor, 
Moscow, Mo. 

Bettie Currie, Asst. director of Y. P. Di- 
vision, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Doreen M. Eachus, Beckley, W. Va. 

Leone Falls, Central Church, Anderson, 
S. < 

Eleanor Fleming, Asst. in Synod’s Field 
Work, c/o First Presbyterian Church, 200 
W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Coline Gunn, 5001 Bellaire Blvd., Bell- 
aire, Texas. ‘ 

Daphne Gibson, Red Springs, N. C. 

Mrs. Dick Hardie, Husband is pastor of 
Westover Hills Church, Little Rock, Ark. 

Marian Hartness, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Jocelyn Hill, Pensacola, Fla. 

Anne Kelley, Newberry, S. C. 

Jean Kelly, Gambles Hill Community 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

Stratton Lee, First Church, 
Ga. 

Ruth Lyerly, Highland Church, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

Helen Maney, to be married. 

Shirley M. McGee, Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of R. E., Richmond, Va. To be married. 

Yolande J. Muris, mission candidate, in 
Montreat for summer, missionary ap- 
pointee to the Belgian Congo. 

Jean Patton, Olivia, N. C. 

Anne Perry, to be married. 

Eleanor C. Porter, Kinston, N. C. 

Marjory <A. Potter, Peachtree 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Elizabeth L. Ramsay, Durant, Okla. 

Rosemary Reily, Owensboro, Ky. 

Betsy Rice, First Church, Staunton, Va. 

Isabel Rogers, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Ida Schultz, San Angelo, Texas. 

Katherine W. Stokes, Hampton, Va. 

Eubank Taylor, First Church, Spartans- 
burg, S. C. 

Julia B. Taylor, First Church, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Wynelle Wilson, Asst. in Brazos Presby- 
tery, Texas. 

Lura Nell Wirthlin, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Ruth King Wood, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Rocky 


Columbus, 


Road 


Special students who have not received 
degrees, but have accepted work: 
Ernest Andrews, Central Church, Bris- 
tol, Va. 
Alice Boone, El] Dorado, Ark. 
Leila D. Johnston, teaching Bible. 
Sally McElroy, Corinth, Miss. 
Lillian R. Medlin, Clifton Forge, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Songs of the Temple 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 
21-4; 95:1-7b 


Psalms 84 


For our study this week we have two 
more Psalms used in connection with 
Israel’s worship. First, a Psalm de- 
scribed by Elmer A. Leslie as 


The Supreme Psalm of the Sanctuary, 
Psalm 84 


We do not know when this Psalm was 
written or by whom. It seems, however, 
to have been written by a man who was 
unable to worship in the Temple, proba- 
bly because of the exile. At any rate it 
struck such a popular note that it was 
taken up and given a place in the hymn 
book of Israel. It became one of the 
great processional hymns, sung by the 
worshippers as they approached the 
sanctuary. ‘“‘Upon Gittith’’ (King James 
version) or “set to the Gittith’’ (Re- 
vised Version) refers to the tune to 
which it was sung, possibly the march of 
the Gittite guard (II. Sam. 15:18.). 
The sons of Korah were a certain family 
of musicians connected with the temple, 
and this hymn seems to have been in- 
cluded in their collection. It is divided 
into three stanzas as indicated by the 
word “Selah” in vss. 4 and 8. 

As Tarbell’s Teachers Guide points 
out, the word ‘Selah’? occurs seventy- 
one times in the Psalter and has almost 
seventy-one meanings assigned to it. 
Most likely it is a notation calling for a 
musical interlude at this point. Rufus 
M. Jones thinks of Selah as a word of 
wonder. “We might almost translate it 
as, ‘Think of that!’” he writes. “It is a 
throb of wonder, a sense of joy. It 
takes the soul away from the everlast- 
ing interrogation point and lets it feel 
surprise, admiration, joy and wonder. If 
our meetings and our services could 
bring us into moods and experiences like 
that we would throng to them and come 
away refreshed.’”’ » 

In the first two verses (1-2) the sin- 
ger expresses his intense longing for the 
worship of God’s House. ‘‘Amiable” to- 
day is appplied to persons, their moods, 
words or conduct, and not to things, and 
generally means kindhearted, good na- 
tured, amicable, having or characteried 
by sweetness of temper. But its pri- 
mary meaning, as giving by Webster, is 
lovely, lovable, or desirable, and when 
the Bible was first translated into Eng- 
lish it was applied to things as well as 
to persons. ‘‘Tabernacles’’ means dwell- 
ing places; it is in the plural here be- 
cause it refers to the group of temple 
buildings. To the Psalmist, the Tem- 
ple was not merely an edifice, it was a 
place in which God lived, where he might 
be found of men, truly the House of 
God. Moffatt translates, ‘‘How dear thy 
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dwelling is, O Lord of Hosts!” Kirk- 
patrick reminds us that “this great ti- 
tle, ‘Lord of Hosts,’ was characteristic 
of the regal or prophetic period. Orig- 
inally it may have designated Jehovah 
as ‘the God of the armies of Israel’ (I 
Sam, 17:45), who went forth with his 
peoples’ hosts to battle (44:9: 50:10). 
But as the phrase ‘host of heaven’ was 
used for the celestial bodies (Gen. 2:1) 
and celestial beings (I Kings 22:19), 
the meaning of the title was extended to 
designate Jehovah as the ruler of the 
heavenly powers, the supreme Sovereign 
of the universe.’”” The God whom we 
meet if we worship in spirit and in truth, 
we may meet, the God whom we must 
meet if we worship in spirit and in truth 
is the Lord God, Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe. And that is why the Temple 
is so lovely to the Psalmist. Not because 
of its architecture, or its hangings, or 
its order of worship, or the excellence of 
its choir (though none of these are to 
be despised), but because there God 
dwells and communes with those who 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

““My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
(Goodspeed translates ‘‘pines’’) for the 
courts of Jehovah; my heart and my 
flesh cry out unto the living God.” Soul, 
heart, and flesh refer to the emotions, 
the reason, and the will, with the living 
organism of the body through which they 
act, i. e., the whole man. Emotions, rea- 
son, will all find their fulfillment, their 
completion in God. As Augustine 
phrased it long ago: ‘‘Thou hast made 
us for thyself, O God, and we cannot 
rest until we find our rest in Thee.” 
The word “cry out’? means to cry out 
with joy. Religion for the Psalmist was 
no sad and serious matter. He went to 
the temple not from the sense of duty, 
but with a thrill of expectancy. Note 
again that it is God himself, the living 
God, which is the final object of the 
psalmist’s desire. The temple is only the 
means of realizing his presence. 

Otto J. Baab, in a recent book on The 
Theology of the Old Testament (pub- 
lished by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press), 
points out that the word “‘living”’ is per- 
haps the most typical word for the God 
of the Old Testament. ‘‘The living God 
is the peculiar God of these writings. 
This signifies the God who acts in his- 
tory, who performs mighty deeds of de- 
liverance, and who manifests his power 
among men. He demonstrates that he 
is a living God by disposing of Israel’s 
enemies: Joshua said, ‘“‘By this you shall 
know that the living God is in your 
midst, and that he is surely going to 
drive out of your way the Canaanites’ 


(Josh. 3:10). When a saint of old be 
eomes deeply despondent, he finds con- 
solation in the realization that his God 
is a living god who can assuage his 
spiritual thirst: ‘My whole being thirsts 
for God, for the Living God’ (Ps. 42:2). 
How great is the exultation of the psalm- 
ist who cries out: 


How lovely is thy dwelling-place, O Lord 
of hosts! 

My spirit longs and pines for the courts 
of the Lord. 

My heart and my flesh give a shout of 
joy for the living God! (84:1-2) 


David experiences a renewal of his 
strength as he faces Goliath and recalls 
that his God is the living God (I Sam. 
17:26, 36) . For the writers of the 
Old Testament, therefore, God is not 
simply an idea; he is an experienced 
power, acting upon and through human 
life and the natural order which sus- 
tains it. He delivers, redeems, saves, 
helps and blesses.’’ 

This is the God whom we find, or 
whom we may find, as we worship in the 
sanctuary. Whether we shall find him 
or not depends in large measure upon 
the spirit in which we go into the sanc- 
tuary. If heart, mind and will cry out 
for the living God, no doubt our search 
will be rewarded; if we go unwillingly, 
as a matter of habit, or from a sense of 
duty, he may still break through and 
touch our spirits with his own, but the 
chance is not so great. 

The Psalmist’s great longing for the 
house of God leads him, in the next two 
verses to speak of the blessings of those 
who dwell continually within it (3-4). 
He envies the birds who are free to 
build their nests in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the temple. They have a hap- 
piness which he cannot enjoy. They are 
nearer to God, so it seems to him in his 
despondency, than he is. Even the birds 
are happy who find shelter beneath the 
sacred roof; far more happy, truly 
blessed are they who dwell there, ren- 
dering the reasonable service of a thank- 
ful heart. He is speaking here of the 
actual ministers of the temple. It may 
be, as some expositors think, that the 
Psalmist is thinking of the peace which 
the swallows seem to possess as they sit 
on their nest; to him it is a symbol of 
the peace which is available for man in 
the sanctuary, peace for the soul of man, 
“‘srown weary through his own dere- 
lictions, overwrought with sorrow, bro- 
ken in disappointment.’’ Or, as Herbert 
L. Willett suggests: ‘‘Birds could be seen 
flying about the temple area, apparently 
feeling quite at home and safe, and that 
symbolized to the singers the security 
that should belong to all men if they 
worshipped God in truth and sincerity.” 
(The 20th Century Quarterly). 


An Invitation to Worship, Ps. 95:1-7b 


The 95th Psalm is another Psalm used 
in the worship of the sanctuary. Stu- 
dents are generally agreed that it was 
written after the return from captivity 
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and after the dedication of the second 
Temple, Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick in the 
Cambridge Bible on Psalms describes the 
situation thus: ‘‘In the humiliation of 
Babylon (by Cyrus, King of Persia) and 
the restoration of Israel, Jehovah had 
proved himself the sovereign of the 
world, supreme over all the gods of the 
heathen. He had vindicated his judicial 
righteousness and manifested his faith- 
fulness to Israel. The joy of the deliv- 


erance culminated in the dedication of 


the Temple. That event was the out- 
ward expression of the thought that he 
had once more seated himself on his 
throne in Zion, not as the King of Israel 
only, but as the King of all the world.” 

The Psalm consists of two parts: first, 
an invitation to worship, vss. 1-7; and 
second a warning against disobedience, 
vss. 8-11. Our present lesson brings be- 
fore us only the former. It was sung 
by the procession of worshippers as they 
passed through the gate of the Temple 
into the outer court of the temple, and 
continues even to the present day as one 
of the special psalms for Morning Prayer 
on the Sabbath. This usage has been 
followed by the Christian church from 
early times. ‘Before the beginning of 
their prayers,’’ Athanasius wrote in the 
4th century, “Christians invite and ex- 
hort one another in the words of this 
Psalm, Benedict (A. D. 480-513), the 
founder of the Benedictine Order, di- 
rected that it should be said by the whole 
monastery together when the monks first 
arose from sleep. It has been used in 
the Matins of the Church of England 
from 1549 onwards. The section before 
us may be divided into three parts: 


1. The Call to Worship, 1-2. 
Oh come, let us sing unto Jehovah; 
Let us make a joyful noise to the rock 
of our salvation. 


“Oh come—” “The people,’’ writes 
Herbert L. Willett, ‘‘constantly needed 
to be reminded of their debt to God, of 
the necessity of fidelity to him, because 
they were beset from all sides by heathen 
contacts and easily absorbed the man- 
ners, customs and deities of their neigh- 
bors.” And what about us? In the cur- 
rent Home Mission study book Again 
Pioneers (Friendship Press), Herman N. 
Morse, reminds us of the problem which 
the church faces through the growth of 
secularism. 


“By this we mean no more than what 
has been for a long time the increasingly 
prevalent attitude that minimizes the 
importance of spiritual considerations 
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and tends to organize the life of the 
individual and of society around other 
than religious values. The increase in 
secularism has weakened the spiritual 
foundations of family and community 
life. . . It has made much more diffi- 
cult the cultivation of the idea of Chris- 
tian vocation in life. [It raises an in- 
creasingly effective barrier between the 
church and the unchurched, while weak- 
ening the hold of the church upon men 
who are nominally its constituents. . . 
Powerful and expertly directed interests 
in the press, radio, motion picture, ad- 
vertising, and amusement fields are de- 
veloping a type of culture in which per- 
sonal ethical religion, indeed ethical ma- 
turity of any sort, has little place and 
is easily crowded out altogether. - 
Not only is much of this ‘culture’ thor- 
oughly secularized; much of it is thor- 
oughly inimical to our traditional moral 
and social standards.” 


None of us can withstand the constant 
pressure of secularism without the aid 
of regular worship. We need to heed 
the exhortation ourselves and 
others. 

“Let us sing. Let us make a 
joyful noise,’ or as Moffatt translates 
this second clause, ‘‘Let us sing loudly.” 
Singing is an exceedingly important part 
of any worship. It is unfortunate that 
in the average congregation so few sing; 
that so often singing is left to the choir. 
Each year [ wish that it were possible 
for members of all congregations in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to join 
with the young men of Union Theological 
Seminary and the young women of the 
Assembly’s Training School in singing 
the great hymns of the church. If they 
could once experience the lift, the power 
of great congregational singing, I don’t 
think they would ever again be satisfied 
with a service in which there is no 
‘joyful noise.’’ As Roy L. Smith has said, 
“A hymn is never really sung until it 
is sung with enthusiasm.”’ 

And if our hymns are to bring us 
spiritual help they must be sung unto 
Jehovah, which implies a great deal 
more than mouthing the name of Jeho- 
vah. As we sing we are to realize that 
he is the Rock of our Salvation. ‘“‘“Rock”’ 
is a metaphor frequently used in the Bi- 
ble to describe God’s strength and God’s 
stability—the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. And we are to come before 
his presence with thanksgiving. Of 
course, there must be adoration and con- 
fession, and intercession and petition. 
But thanksgiving is a necessary element 
in true worship, private or public. One 
cannot read through the New Testament 
without being struck by the large place 
given to Thanksgiving. 


2. A Reason for Our Worship, 3:5. 
The first reason given for our worship 
is that ‘Jehovah is a great God’’—great 
in character and in rule—‘‘and a great 
King above all gods.’”’ During the exile 
the people had been tempted to worship 
other gods; some, it may be, still be- 
lieved in the existence of other gods; 
but they had come to realize that there 
was one supreme God, a God who is in- 


invite 





deed the sovereign Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 


“In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth; 

The heights of the mountains are his 
also.”’ 


This translation of the Revised Ver- 
sion is better than that of the King 
James. ‘‘The depths of the earth which 
cannot be explored by man, the soaring 
mountain peaks upon which man cannot 
set his foot, are all under his control.” 
So also he rules the land and the sea. 
Man has learned to do marvelous things 
through his growing understanding of 
the universe which God has made; but 
how tiny, how puny is man, compared 
to the Creator, and how dependent we 
are on him, not only in this life, but also 
in the life which is to come. And this 
brings us to 


3. A Second Reason for Our Worship, 
6-7. This God who is the Creator of the 
world is also our Maker (the Maker of 
each one of us, which implies that he has 
a plan for our lives; the Maker of our 
nation) and our God. He is our God 
whether we choose him to be so or not, 
and some day whether we will it so or 
not, we must appear before him to give 
an account of the deeds which we have 
done in the flesh. But that is not the 
point emphasized by the Psalmist, ‘He 
is our God and we are the people of his 
pasture, and the sheep of his hand.” 
As the shepherd cares for the sheep, 
feeds the sheep, gives them security and 
rest, so God cares for his people. He 
is a God who holds fellowship with men, 
a God in whom we find the answer to all 
our needs. But trouble comes to us in- 
dividually, and it comes to our world, 
because men forget their dependence and 
try to go their own way regardless of 
the Good Shepherd and of his great in- 
vitation. And so we need to heed, and 
to invite others to heed, the words of 
the Psalmist: 


“Oh come let us worship and bow down; 
Let us kneel before Jehovah our Ma- 
ker.”’ 


To worship, to bow down, to kneel, 
these were progressive steps in the tem- 
ple service. We do not follow the same 
ritual in Protestantism. Episcopalians 
kneel, and Methodists, at the Commun- 
ion rail, but Presbyterians never, unless 
it be in their private devotions. The 
physical posture may not be important, 
thought some postures are more con- 
ducive to worship than others. The im- 
portant thing is our spiritual posture. 
We should come into God’s House with 
thanksgiving, but if in the end we do 
not worship, really worship, bow down 
and kneel spiritually before God who is 
our Maker, our worship has been in 
vain, and we will miss the values which 
religion has to offer. 

(Title and Scripture references copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP. By 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 198 pp., $2.50. 

There are twin attractions to this 
book. The theme is timeless and there- 
fore timely. A cheap faith cannot stand 
the wear and tear of the terrific strains 
of our tensioned times. Nothing is more 
important than an understanding of the 
cost of the cross except the carrying of 
it. 

The author is the main attraction. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer was one of those 
modern martyrs with a love as deep as 
death, who saved German Christianity 
from the shame of submission to a 
planned paganism. He was one of eight 
children born into the home of a Chris- 
tian professor in Breslau. The family 
moved to Berlin when he was six. His 
precocity took a theological turn and he 
was a professor in the University of Ber- 
lin at the early age of 24. He was in 
America at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1931. When Hitler came 
to power, Bonhoeffer resigned his chair 
and went to London for two years, in- 
tent on interpreting Nazi paganism to 
the Christian world. In 1935 he re- 
turned to Germany, organized a youth 
fellowship and began his great work of 
carrying on for Christ in the face of 
a resentful tyranny. He became one of 
the courageous leaders of the Confes- 
sional Church. His arrest was for com- 
plicity in the plot to kill Hitler. Though 
of pacifist leanings (he had prayed that 
God would give him power not to fight), 
he justified his political activities by 
saying, “It is not only my task to look 
after the victims of madmen who drive 
a motor-car in a crowded street, but to 
do all in my power to stop their driving 
at all.” His death was by hanging, by 
special order of Himmler, on April 9, 
1945, when young Dietrich had just 
turned 39. About the same time a bro- 
ther and two brothers-in-law were exe- 
cuted. 

The body of the book is in three sec- 
tions: Grace and Discipleship; The Ser- 
mon on the Mount; The Church of Je- 
sus Christ and the Life of Discipleship. 
It is not the lightest reading, but the 
discovery of the girders of such uncom- 
promising faith is well worth the effort. 

Two quotations serve as samples: 

“Grace is costly because it calls us 
to follow and it is grace because it calls 
us to follow Jesus Christ. It is costly 
because it costs a man his life and it is 
grace because it gives a man the only 
true life.” 

‘“‘When Christ calls a man, he bids him 
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comme and die.” So the Bishop of Chi. 
chester could say, “Dietrich was a mar- 
tyr many times before he died.” 

W. M. BOYCE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MEMORIAL 


A. Cc. P. TYLER 


On January 19, 1949, the soul of A. C. 
P. Tyler went into the presence of Christ, 
whom he loved, His passing was not only 
a great loss to the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, but to all Christians and all 
in the community in which he lived. 

A. Cc. P. Tyler was born in Morrice, 
Michigan, January 31, 1881. He was 
married to Miss Clif Lenore Taylor at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 2, 1903. He came 
to Texas when a young man and was 
chosen an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at Orange, Texas, in 1912. He served as 
an elder in the churches at DeRidder, 
Louisiana, and at Orange, San Antonio, 
and Beaumont, Texas. 

Few men have given a life of 68 years 
of more fruitful service to the Lord than 
A. C. P. Tyler. He has taught Bible classes 
for nearly 40 years, has served constantly 
on the governing boards of the church for 
nearly that long, has been a delegate to 
the presbytery, and the synod many times, 
and in 1943 was a commissioner to the 
church’s highest court, the General As- 
sembly. 

A, C. P. Tyler was not only a thinker, a 
teacher, and a representative, but also was 
a practical worker for the Lord. Although 
he lived in several out-of-the-way places 
where no church or Sunday school was 
near, in each of these he soon organized 
and conducted church services. Many peo- 
ple living in those communities love him 
for the work he did there and will miss 
and grieve his loss when they visit Beau- 
mont and find that he has gone. He 
planned and aided in the establishment of 
a system of rotation of officers within the 
church. He was always on the side of 
progress for the church and in his own 
life. 

As a business man, in all his dealings, 
he stood foursquare on his ideals of serv- 
ice, and love of his God, and placed only 
second to this his love for his fellowmen. 
He knew the right and ever stood by it. 
He has been employed by some of the 
large firms of this area, and his record of 
service is good. More recently he operated 
his own business as dealer in groceries, 
plants, and nursery stock. He was a 
recognized authority on flowers, plants, 
and plant care. 

Therefore, ba it resolved that the Ses- 
sion of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Beaumont, Texas, extends to 
the bereaved widow and family its sincere 
sympathy in the loss of this kind father, 
dependable leader, and outstanding com- 
panion. In his passing this church has 
lost a leading Elder, a true friend, and we 
will miss him in our church councils. His 
passing is not only a loss to those of blood 
ties, and the officers of the church, but to 
all those who have found in him a true 
friend and very especially those members 
of his Sunday School class. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to Mrs, Tyler and 


MITCHELL COLLEGE | 


Statesville, North Carolina 
A co-educational institution distinc- 
tive in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded in 1856. Fully accredited 
academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding departments in 
music and _ business. Residence for 
women and single men. Liberal 
scholarships. Moderate rates. Cata- 


logue P. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 




















a copy to the Christian Observer and Pres- 
byterian Outlook and a copy be incorpo- 
rated in the minutes of the session, with 
a prayer that other stalwart souls will 
come forth to take the place of such a 
high character as A. C. P. Tyler. 
Signed by Committee: 

J. A. MONTGOMERY, 

MEL METCALFE, 

WILL F. GRAHAM. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








BOOKS 
NEW CATALOG #44 ready for mailing. 
Free. Baker Book House, Dept. PO., 
Grand Rapids, 6, Mich. 





FOR SALE 





MONTREAT HOUSE, furnished, two story, 

year-round, on 2% lots, juncture Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina Roads. Imme- 
diate occupancy. Rev. W. A. Alexander, 
900 Jordan Street, Shreveport, La. 





HELP WANTED 





FACULTY OPENINGS are available in the 
following positions at SCOTT-LEES 
JUNIOR COLLEGE: COMMERCE; HOME 
ECONOMICS; LATIN & FRENCH; LIBRA- 
RIAN. Bachelor in Library Science is re- 
quired for Librarian. Masters degree re- 
quired for other positions. Excelifent op- 
portunity for qualified Christian teachers 
in progressive Presbyterian College. Ade- 
quate salary, ideal worxing conditions and 
faculty fellowship, splendid location in 
Kentucky mountains, good living accom- 
modations available. Applicants please 
give semester hours in major and minor 
fields in both under-graduate and graduate 
training, as well as full personal and past 
experience information. Address: R. G. 
Landolt, President, Jackson, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Consecrated Christian woman 

to serve Presbyterian Church as hostess 
and housekeeper. Applicant should be 
able to plan attractive menu and super- 
vise work of domestics. Give age, experi- 
ence, and references. Address: B. J. Z. 
eare Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond 19, 
Va. 








*Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 

*Supplies for church 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 













book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 


Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 





-:pre cals tenllith 
book stores 
richmoridg,vadallas | tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Watson G. Guy, formerly at Jewell 
Valley, Va., is now chapel pastor of the 
First church, 1004 
Kinslord Ave. 








Kingsport, Tenn., 

S. B. Hoyt, formerly at Goshen, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Anderson Me- 
morial church, Route 3, Pulaski, Va. 

Wm. P. Boyle, West Jefferson, N. C., 
is leaving his present field and is under 
appointment as a missionary to Japan. 
He will attend the institute for mission- 
aries at Montreat, N. C., 
gust 10. 


through Au- 

D. Douglas Wilkinson, from Union 
Seminary, Richmond, to Amelia, Va. 

M. L. Baker from Del Rio, Texas, to 
1404 Caddo St., Commerce, Texas. 

Jas. F. Hardie from Ft. Worth, Texas, 
to Box 196, San Saba, Texas. 

Geo, West Diehl from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to Route 3, Lexington, Va. 

Thomas M. Johnston, formerly of the 
Gordon Street church, Atlanta, became 
pastor of the Maxwell Street 
Lexington, Ky., July 1. 


church, 


B. F. Ogletree, Scottdale, Ga., has ac- 


cepted a call to the Upper Long Cane 


church, Abbeville, S. C., effective Sept. 
:. 

Wm. F. Pruitt, Mrs. Pruitt and two 
sons, have returned to the Belgian Congo 
after a year’s furlough, sailing from New 
York June 23. 

L. M, James, of the Midway church, 
Decatur, Ga., has accepted a call to the 
Buford, Ga., church. 

J. F. Akin, Ga., has been 
called to the Woodlawn church, Atlanta. 

M. 0. Sommers from Raleigh,N. C., to 
913 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Jack Ramsay, Jr., from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to 1707 Mier St., Larob, Texas, 


Conyers, 


MARRIED 


H. Edwin Pickard, Orange, Va., and 
Helen Irene Little, Charlotte, N. C., were 
married at the Amity church, Charlotte, 
June 3. 

A. Hubert Rust, Live Oak, Fla., and 
Dorris Thompson, Lake City, Fla., were 
married at the First church, Lake City, 
June 6. 


RETIRED 


Wm. P. McGarey, Lees Summit, Mo., 


has retired from pastoral service but 
continues supplying vacant pulpits. 


MARSHALL BOOK 

A volume of sermons by the late Peter 
Marshall has been scheduled for publi- 
cation by Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, for November, under the title, 
“Mr. Jones, Meet the Master.” 


STUDY 

Marion H, Currie, formerly of Kings- 
port, Tenn., is partially fulfilling resi- 
dence requirements for study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland, in the 
Historical Foundation at Montreat, N. C. 
His dissertation “The Eccles- 
iastical Polity of James Henley Thorn- 
well, Its Scottish Sources and Contem- 
porary Influences,’ and he was assigned 
by the Academic Senate of Edinburgh to 
the Foundation best source of 
original material in this field. The New 
College library also sent to the Founda- 
tion a gift of 20 Covenanter books. 

Roy _T. Sherrod, Jr., Sandston, Va., 
will study in the Institute of Pastoral 
Care at the Harvard Divinity School in 
July and August. 


concerns 


as the 





beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equipment, 
All courses accredited. Applications for 
1949-1950 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


two years of high school. Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 








HONOR -ROLL 


PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR Ht 


mr 
+ VrRt TOW 
© MAX THRORALD 


ee tti 
ae 


YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


suggests: 
“.. all service flags to be taken down 
.., and replaced possibly with perma- 
nent plaques honoring those who 





served in the armed forces and 
memory of those who died in the ser 
ice of their country.” 


HONOR WAR HEROES WI 
PERMANENT PLAQUE’ 


Everlasting Bronze 
Plaques and Tablets 
BY NEWMAN 


Hand-chased, hand-tooled by mas- 
ter craftsmen skilled in creating 
beautiful me..orials. 

FREE Catalog in colors, 
recommendations and esti- 
mates of cost sent gladly, 
without obligation. 











NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 32 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








A fully accredited 4 year college. 
Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. 
Competitive (2) Academic 





KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 
Education. 
(3) Grant in Aid 

For information and catalog write: 
R. T. L. LISTON, Pres., Box P, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Presb, terian. Founded 1867. 
Four types of Scholarships: (1) 
(4) Remunerat\ve Work, 











cAmeucur “44 FOLDING CHAIR 


® Graceful design 
@ Comfortable, compact 
@ Easy-folding, quiet 
® No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed plywood seat 
®@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American “47"'—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 143 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 




















Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
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